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MEMOIR OF MR. LISTON. 


—p— 


Dulce est desipere in loco. 


Let those that play your clowns, speak no more than 
is set down for them. 


— 


THE early life of the subject of the present memoir is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, and Mr. Lisron himself 
has never been willing to remove the veil that covers the 
period of his boyhood. We are informed that he was born 
in the spring of 1777, in the parish of St. Ann, Soho, and 
we know that he is indebted to Soho Schvul for his educa- 
tion. We are also aware that a few years since some angry 
epistles passed between the subject of this memoir and a 
person who claimed him as his son. The ephemeral na- 
ture of a newspaper has long since consigned that circum- 
stance to oblivion, but we, wliose ears and eyes are eter- 
2. D 
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nally in active service, have uot forgottenit. Mr. L.’s 
father was a Mr. Joun Liston, once well known in the 
sporting world. He was a man of eccentric habits, and 
more eccentric sayings; but, from his devotion to the 
gaming-table, became reduced, and, at the time he claimed 
cur hero, was in a very mean capacity in the custom- 
house; we believe he some years ago paid the debt of 
nature. The earliest circumstance we remember, con- 
nected with Mr. Liston himself, is his scholarship at 
Soho School, where Dr. Barrow used to laugh at his sin- 
gularities; from which time we lost sight of him until 
about 1799 or 1800, when we found him in the capacity 
of master of the Grammar School of St. Martin’s, in 
Castle-street, Leicester-square, where, we are told, he 
astounded his scholars by quotations from Shakespeare, 
Rowe, and Otway. 

Mr. Liston’s first regular theatrical situation was at the 
Dublin Theatre, where the characters he assumed were 
unimportant, and where he was quite unnoticed. From 
this situation he emerged to the brighter prospect of an 
engagement with the scenic Falstaff, Stephen Kemble. 
Mr. ListTon’s early efforts had been in the train of the 
Tragic Muse, but Mr. Kemble soon found that our hero’s 
forte did not lie exactly in that line, and he persuaded 
him to attempt the second old men; a cast of characters 
for which, however, his figure and style of acting did not 
eminently qualify him. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. Liston made his first 
step to popularity ; and here, too, he got a portion of the 
country boys, in which he became a decided favourite. 
The happy negativeness of his face greatly aided his deli- 
neations of obtuse intellect, and his benefits became con- 
vincing proofs of the townfolks’ estimation of their come- 
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MEMOIR OF LISTON. 


dian. But the manager had a different view of the case ; 
for when Mr, Liston applied to bim for a remuneration 
adequate to the increased value of his services, he refused 
his reyuest, adding, ‘‘ If you are dissatisfied, you are wel- 
come to leave me ; such actors as you, Sir, are to be found 
in every bush.’’ On the evening of the day when this 
colloquy occurred, Stephen was driving to another town, 
when he per- 
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where he intended to ‘‘ carry on the war,’ 
ceived our hero standing in the middle of a hedge by the 
road side, ** Good heavens, Liston,”’ cried the manager, 
‘‘ what are you doing there ?’’ ‘‘ Only looking for some 
of the actors vou told me of this morning;’’ was the 
reply. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Liston paid his addresses to a 
daughter of Stephen Kemble (Fanny Kemble), but the 
lady declined the offer, and bestowed her hand upon a 
Captain Arkwright, (a captain in the malitia, as cur hero 
more than once pointedly observed.) 

Charles Kemble entertained a different opinion of Mr. 
LisTon’s talent, and recommended him to the Covent 
Garden proprietors, who had however ‘‘ no vacancy.” 
Mr. Colman, to whom Mr. Kemble had also spoken, sent 
Mr. Liston an offer, and, in the summer of 1805, he 
made his bow to a London audience, in Sheepface, in the 
Village Lawyer. In the choice of character, Mr. Liston 
evinced sound judgment; for though it is not one in which 
he would be likely to make a great hit, it is what is thea- 
trically termed ‘‘a safe part;’’ for, from the situations in 
which Sheepface is placed, being in themselves so effective, 
it is almost impossible to fail. 

‘The Covent Garden proprietors ‘‘ found a vacancy’’ in 
the ensuing season, and the comedian was transplanted to 
the boards of that theatre, where he appeared on the 15th 
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of October, 1805, in Jacob Gawkey, in The Chapter of 
Aocidents. His entrée was peculiarly felicitous; his outrée 
appearance fulfilled all the ideas that the cognomen 
(Gawkey) creates, and his reception was enthusiastic. But 
his subsequent performances were not so effective; and, 
during that and the following season, his engagement was 
looked upon, by his brethren, as an imprudent managerial 
step, anda celebrated tragedian is reported to have said, 
**he has phiz comica sure enough, but as to vis comica, he 
has nothing of it in his composition.” 

in 1807 and 1808, his performances in Theodore Hooke’s 
melo-drama of The Fortress, and his sketch called Music 
Mad, brought him before the public in a more favourable 
light. In Lord Grizzle, too, he was considered very effec- 
tive; but his decided hit was in Allingham’s farce of Who 
Wins? or the Widow’s Choice; in which he performed 
Caper. The impression he then made will not be easily 
forgotten ; and it laid the foundation of a favour that has 
scarcely ever been extended to any other performer by the 
public. 

In the season of 1809, Mr. Liston performed Octavian, 
at Covent Garden, for his own benefit; and the effect-was 
not at all ridiculous ; those who went to laugh were disap- 
pointed, {t was a bad performance of Octavian, and no- 
thing more; it was such an effort as we might anticipate 
from a third-rate serious actor, and was of that unfortu- 
nate class of performances, which are too insipid for ap- 
probation, and too respectable for utter condemnation. 

During the never-to-be-forgotten O. P. war, a tale 
reached the ears of the non-contents, that Mr. Liston 
had said, in a private party, that ‘‘the managers would 
have conquered long since, had it not been for the oppo- 
sition of the blackguard citizens.” He was received, 
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therefore, on one evening, with as many apples as would 
have enabled him to set up a respectable stall in the ad- 
joining market. Feeling strongly the fruits of his auditors’ 
displeasure, he advanced to tne front of the house, with 
his hand upon his heart (he felt their anger to the core), 
totally denied the charge, and was restored to favour. 

Love, Law, and Physic introduced our hero as Lubin 
Log, a part which he made his own; and which may be 
safely said to be a perfect performance. In Apollo Belvi, 
he gained fresh laurels; and Bombastes and Solomon 
Sharpwit contributed to make him “‘ principal muscle- 
mover’ toa British audience. 

There remains little for us to add as to Mr. Liston’s 
theatrical career, save that he, a few seasons since, quit- 
ted Covent Garden, and engaged at the rival theatre, at a 
salary of 40/. a week, whilst he played; and, subsequently, 
at the Haymarket, at 102. a night, or 60/.a week. What 
gave his popularity this sudden impetus, is not easily ex- 
plained. All we can conjecture is, that it arose from the 
simple fact of his crossing from one house to the other. 
John Bull (who is, in theatrical matters, a greater fool 
than his neighbours,) had long associated our hero with 
Harris’s house; when, therefore, he found him revelling 
at Drury, he was amazed,—something had occurred ; they 
had ill-used the man; at all events, Liston at Drury was 
a novelty, and novelty attracted, and still attracts; and 
whoever can attract, may command the most enormous 
salary. Will any one affirm that LisTon is a better actor 
now, than he was seven years back? No. Yet he is run 
after ten times as much, and enjoys a salary nearly qua- 
druple. The secret lies in the venality’and ignorance of 
the press, and the folly of a large portion of the public. 

In 1807, the subject of this. memoir married Miss Tyrer, 
D3 
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that delightful little syren, «whose touching notes will be 
long remembered, and whose sweetness of disposition, 
amiable temper, and unaffected goodness of heart, make 
her the delight of all who know her, and the subject of 
heartfelt praise to the many to whom her kindness has been 
extended. Mrs. Liston quitted the stage two years since, 
and devotes her hours to a select circle of friends, and to 
the improvement of her two sons. 

Mr. Liston is, in private life, remarkable for the sua- 
vity of his manner, and the ease of his deportment. He 
moves in a superior circle of society, and rather pertina- 
ciously avoids collision with his brethren, “‘ out of his 
calling.” He is five feet eleven inches in height, stoutly 
made, and his figure is beautifully symmetrical. Of his 
face, we say nothing; to those who have viewed it, de- 
scription would be unavailing: to those that have not, no 
description could convey an adequate idea. 

Of Mr. LisTon’s merit as an actor, we confess we eu- 
tertain no very high opinion. ‘Those that judge the merit 
of aprofessor by the emolument he obtains, or think a 
man great, because the town run after him, will call our 
judgment in question, when we say, we consider him only 
a second-rate comedian, yet we feel we then compliment 
him. Amongst his brother actors, who know the trick of 
their trade, he is regarded as a successful quack ; but, we 
believe, none, save and except vewspaper critics, ever con- 
sidered him a sterling actor. His best parts in comedy are 
Sir Bashful Constant aud Tony Lumpkin ; but the first is 
far below the assumption of Bannister, and the second 
contains an infinitude of buffoonery. 

In Shakespeare’s plays, Mr. Liston’s deficiency is pecu- 
liarly felt; and his Madvolio and Sir Andrew Aguecheck 
are both lamentable failures. In fact, he can pourtray 
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MEMOIR OF LISTON. 23 
habits or peculiarities (and these only of a limited nature,) 
with truth and effect, but in any attempt to convey cha- 
racter, or represent the mind and heart of man, he fails 
miserably. He resembles a painter that succeeds in co- 
louring the drapery, but fails in depicting the figure: or, 
he is, perhaps, more like the caricaturist, who possesses a 
knack of pourtraying human beings in a ridiculous view, 
but is utterly incapable of presenting on his canvas what 
he:sees passing every day before him—human nature, un- 
distorted by art or affectation. 

Mr. Liston has a good ear for music, but no voice ; yet 
his judgment enables him to get through his parodies and 
mock bravuras with great effect. 

When he quits the stage, he will take with him Log, 
Apollo Belvi, Caper, and Neddy Bray ; but as the dramas 
that contain these characters are all ephemeral, the stage 
will not sustain any great deprivation 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


&c. &e. 


0. P. ROW. 


During this theatric warfare, a Mr. Cowland received a 
visitation on the proboscis, and a Mr. Weinhalt was de- 
prived of his head covering ; some wags accordingly pre- 
pared a placard, in burlesque of the motto of the Stufes- 
man,* in these words—‘“‘ The cause for which Cowland 
shed his blood, and Weinhalt /ost his hat.” 


MR. MEADOWS. 


When this gentleman came out, Rogers, surveying his 
melancholy phiz, said, “ That mau, Meadows? impossible!” 
*“ Indeed he is,” was the reply. ‘‘ It can’t be, man,” said 
the poet; ‘‘ hear what the song says,—‘* The me«dows look 
cheerful.’ ”’ 





MR. AND MRS, BEDFORD, 


These performers made a run-away match, and Mrs. 
Greene (the mother of the bride), on the evening of the 





* i. e. The cause for which Hampden bled in the field, 
and Sydney died on the scaffold. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 25 


event, was lamenting her daughter’s indiscretion to Bishop, 
the composer, saying, ‘* My dear Mr. B. (they started on 
the west road,) how far can they have got now?” ‘* Why, 
my good soul,” says Mr. B. ‘‘ what is the time?” ‘* Half 
past eleven.” —‘‘ Oh, then they’re at Maidenhead by this 
time, without doubt,” said the composer. 


G. F, COOKE, 


Once playing Shylock when intoxicated was much 
hissed; two nights after, he was advertised for Richard, 
but did not appear at all. On his next performance, he 
was received with much disapprobation, when he turned 
to Claremont and said, ‘‘ On Monday I was drunk, but 
appeared, and they didn’t like that; on Wednesday I was 
drunk, so I didn’t appear, and they don’t like that. What 
the devil would they have?” 


BENEFITS. 
The close of a season, when actors go about “‘ seeking 
whom they may devour.’’—New Theatrical Dict. 
THE DRAMA, 
Dramatic writers were like watchmen meant, 
‘To knock dowu vice—few answer the intent. 
WOODWARD. 
When this comedian appeared, he came in the stead of 
Shuter, discharged for his irregularities. _Woodward’s 
opening scene was with an actress, and, they had scarcely 


entered, when they were saluted with a cry of ‘‘ Shuter! 
Shuter !’”” Woodward, with great simplicity, exclaimed,— 
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** Shoot her ; what should I shoot her for? she’s done no- 
thing.’”’ This sally had a good effect; they heard the new 
actor with patience, and ultimately rewarded him with 
their favour. 


FOOTE AND MATHEWS. 


An extraordinary similitude exists between the habits 
of the late Foote and our present favourite Mathews. 
Both were accounted good mimics, but bad actors; both 
imitated their brother actors, yet both disliked being imi- 
tated. Foote broke his leg by a fall from a gig, so did Ma- 
thews: Foote’s leg was amputated, and he of course had 
an appearance of lameness, so has Mathews, Foote gave 
entertainments by himself, so does Mathews. Foote was 
a writer of great talent, 


oe ccccccccccccccccccccccoee Dut there, 
Ends all resemblance between the pair. 
W. 


DELICATE HINT. 


Tom Dibdin one morning, at rehearsal, missed his 
pocket-handkerchief ; he inquired if any one had seen it, 
and was answered in the negative. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
punster, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen,—If any of you do see it, 
J trust you'll not touch it; for, I assure you, there’s a 
T. D. in the corner of it.” 


GARNER’S SHYLOCK. 


When Mr. W. Rede was taking his benefit at Margate, 
he announced Garner, the librarian, for Shylock. A trades- 
man of the town, who came for a pit-ticket, asked the 
following question,—*‘ Pray, Mr. Rede, is this here shy- 
cock, that Garner’s to play, a good part ?”’ 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 27 

The same sapient cordwainer, when Joan of Arc was 
announced, said, ‘* Noah’s Ark! well, I'll see that, 
however.”’ 


CAUTIOUS MANAGEMENT, 


During Kean’s performances, all allusions to cocks will 
be struck out of Hamlet and Lear; nor, on the night he 
performs, will there be any horn accompaniments in the 
overtures. As Madame Vestris has seceded, we presume 
Mr. Kean will now play Giovanni ; we know he has studied 
and rehearsed the character. Though, perhaps, Braham 
may think it right that he (Braham) should play the part : 
they have equal claims to it. 


ACTORS BY INHERITANCE, 


Knight has a son designed for the stage, who is a com- 
plete fae simile of his father. Chapman has two sons 
upon the stage, and another who is likely to assume the 
buskin. Poor Oxberry’s son (‘‘ who bears a strong resem- 
blauce to his father,’’) intends also embracing the profes- 
sion; and Mrs. Glover’s daughter is an actress, and lately 
performed at the Olympic. 


G. S, CAREY, THE MATERNAL GRANDFATHER OF KEAN. 


The late George Saville Carey was 40 years a public lec- 
turer in this country, and was 64 years of age when he 
died. He was the son of the celebrated Harry Carey, a 
comic writer in the early part of the last century,and author 
of the tune and words of God save the King, &c. Poor 
Harry Carey, like most poets, was reduced to the greatest 
distress; and, at length, put a period to his existence. 
When his body was found, there was only one halfpenny 
in his pocket.—G. S. Carey, who was a posthumous child, 
inherited the mistortunes and talents of his father. He 
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was at first a printer, then tried the stage, but did not 
succeed. He possessed musical taste and knowledge in 
an eminent degree; but with all he was never enabled to 
do more than support the appearance and conduct of a 
decent honest man. He delivered a lecture on mimicry 
in London, a copy of which is in the present Editor’s 
possession, in which he imitated the celebrated singers of 


the day, 


CAPTAIN 0’CALLAGHAN, 


During the fracas occasioned by this ci-devant actor's 
being confined on bread and water, some one was expa- 
tiating to Hume, the member, on the hardship of his 
case. ‘* Think, my dear Sir,”’ said the complainant; ‘‘ he 
has nothing but dry bread.” ‘* Well,” said Hume, “I! 
suppose he has as much of that as he pleases ?’’ “Oh, 
yes ;”” was the reply. ‘‘ Well, then,’”’ said the M. P. “ he 
has as much bread as to him seems meet.’ 


MR. AND MRS. WEBB, 


This worthy couple weighed at least 16 stone each, and 
they once waited on Colman, to complain of the smallness 
of their salaries. ‘‘ Why, really, my poor fat people,” 
says Colman, ‘‘I have often wondered how you make both 
ends meet.” 


GEORGE COLMAN THE ELDER, 


During this gentleman’s management, a poor gallery 
visiter, in his eagerness for a front seat, fell into the pit. 
The poor fellow broke his leg, and was conveyed instantly 
to a neighbouring surgeon’s, and Colman humanely sup- 
ported him during his illness, and when restored to con- 
valescence, sent him a small present. ‘The man waited 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 29 
on the manager to express his gratitude ; Colman received 
him with great good-nature, and presented him with a free 
admission to the pit, saying, ‘‘ I give you this, on condi- 
tion that you promise never to enter the pit in the same 
manner again.” 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS, A LA SWIFT. 


PART I. 





Histrionale studium.—tTacit. Annal. lib. i. 


Being a player, it is possible that you may have dipped 
into Shakspeare, but it is by no means certain, for J know 
there are many who have played in his plays, and supplied 
this defect by the force of their own genius—a practice 
much to be commended. However, if you have been taking 
this unnecessary trouble, you have, perhaps, at some time, 
stumbled on Hamlet’s Instructions to the Players? Now, 
if you have been idle enough to learn any thing from them, 
I shall have some difficulty with you, for you must unlearn 
it all. Granting that eaperience makes fools wise, you must 
allow nothing can be more vain, ridiculous, and unavail- 
ing, than these instructions. In the first place, who gives 
them? In reality, Shakspeare—one, who was confessedly 
a ‘* poor player,’’ and who was so, in all probability, from 
following his own prescriptions, as every apothecary would 
be sick, if he was to take his own physic. Is it reasonable 
that we should go to a lame man, to teach us how to run? 
The idea is absurd. ‘‘ Pray you avoid it.’’ Let us now try 
some of his rules, by what we know from experience, 
which is the best wisdom and the truest test. 

{s it not the prime object of an actor to excite applause? 
E 
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—Surely. Then is he to be told not to ‘* mouth’’ or ‘‘ bel- 
fow’’ a speech, when you know, gentlemen, how much ap- 
plause you have secured by these means? 

** Suit the action to the wurd,’’—This would evidently 
lead to so many indecencies, that nothing can be more re- 
prehensible.—Do no such thing. 

** The word to the action.’’—This, if rightly interpreted, 
is good. Put in any words you please, according to your 
action; which, if you would not be thought a mannerist, 
must every night vary from the intention of the author. 

The very consequence of some of his other rules, proves 
their unprofitableness, for is not the reward to please the 
judicious, rather than to make the unskilful laugh? Star- 
ving work, my masters! Count their numbers, and see 
which will turn out best. So a player is rather to please 
one sullen, gloomy fellow in a corner, than to set the 
whole theatre in a roar ?—Preposterous ! 

Shakspeare also objects to those who have “‘ neither the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, Pagan, nor 
man.” What, is there no merit in originality ? 1 suppose, 
novelty is nothing ? 

The last of these notable histrionic maxims, that I shall 
condescend to notice, is—but only hear it. 

“* Let those that play your clowns speak no more than is 
set down for them,”’ Farewell, then, a long farewell to all 
the honour of comedy, and the genius of the comedian ! 
The galleries shall laugh no more, the player shall be nailed 
to the dulness of the author, and the author himself be 
inevitably damned! If this is to be the case, even let Na- 
ture’s journeymen make actors, and of wood too, for they 
will answer all the purpose. I beseech you to have no such 
stuff in your thoughts.—If you have, “‘ O reform it al- 
together.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
— 
To Edward—We do admit poetry: but conceive the 


article is scarce, as we have received nothing of the sort. 
Verse is quite another thing. 





Triptolemus.—You say we shall hear from you shortly: 
as short as you please. 





On ELLISTON. 
Though some inches shorter, this truth I insist on 
e z ? : 4 
Take an £/ from the manager, he would be Liston 
TRIPTOLEMUS, 





On Mrs. SLoman’s (late Widow of young Dowton) 
Marriage. 
Isn’t it strange Widow Dowton a Slo-man should wed, 
‘When she wanted a quick one, in place of the dead ? 
‘TRIPTOLEMUS. 


—_—_—_— 


Acrostic. 

L ove, the magic of thy voice, 

O ft has made my heart rejoice; 

V irtue waves its wings o’er thee, 

E ncircling all that Love should be. 

CHARLES SLOMAN, 
Acrostics are bad things, Mr. Sloman, but we anticipate 

hearing from you in another way. 
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Written on the Green Room Glass in the York Theatre, by 
the late Mr. MANSELL, the Proprietor. 

The rich man’s name embellish’d stands on brass ; 

‘The actor simply scribbles his on glass, 


* Ls e . 
Appropriate emblem of his wayward fate, 1 
A brittle, shining, evanescent state : 4 
The rich man’s brass consum’d, farewell his fame ; : 


The poor man’s glass consum’d, farewell his name. 





By Mr. CunNnINGHAM, a provincial Actor, to a Methodist 
Preacher, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who preached 
against the hypocrisy of acting. 

Hypocrisy’s Son, 
No more of your fun, 
A truce to fanatical railing ; 
Why rave at the stage ? 
"Tis known to the age, 
That both of us live by deceiving. 
*Tis frequently said, 
That two of a trade | 
Will freely each other bespatter ; 
But, trust me, they’re fools, 
Who play with edg’d tools, 
So let’s have no more of the matter. 
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